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the tenor of their oath to find a prisoner guilty have prevented him and his brother from recommending him to mercy had their consciences admitted such an idea. He wound up by observing that the very offering of such a petition to him to sign would very much hurt his feelings, especially as it was on a subject which in his opinion no one had a right to interfere in. Mr. Robmsou was nob contented with relieving his feelings by this rhodomontade. He carried the matter to the Chief Justice, who severely reprimanded Farrar \vhen he next appeared in Court. He told him that his conduct (in trying to get the petition signed) was derogatory to his professional character and that his duty to his client ended with the trial. One Juryman, I am glad to say, signed the petition. His name was Edward Ellerington.
The question of whether Nandkumar really forged the bond or not, is one which can probably never be satisfactorily answered. The original record seems to have disappeared from the archives of the High Court and the printed report is not supposed to be quite faithful. It was printed by Elliot, who went home in order to support the Judges, and, according to Farrar, the prisoner's counsel, there are mistakes and omissions in it. It is certain that Mohan Prasad was a bitter enemy of Nandkumar and that Commul-ud-din the principal witness was a poor wretch who was the benamidar (Scotticd tulchari) for Hastings' banyan.
Some legal authority or other has said that he has read the proceedings and that Nandkumar had as fair a trial as he would have had iu England. Perhaps this is not saying very much. The bond was in Persian and the witnesses were Bengalees.* It is not easy to see how a case which presumably turned a good deal on a conparison of seals and signatures in a foreign language, could have been satisfactorily determined by a British jury, however intelligent. It is moreover not true that the trial was quite fairly conducted. Sir Elijah's manner was bad throughout, and Mr* Farrar, the prisoner's counsel, stated before the House of Commons, that his witnesses were badly treated by the Judges, and that, when he remonstrated, they were treated worse. The temper of the Jury may be judged from the fact that during the progress of the trial, when a paper was produced by the defence and shown to the Jury, their foreman observed that it .was an insult to their understandings to offer such papers in evidence as being of the date they professed to be. This might pass, but surely it was not seettily that, after the trial was over, and while the prisoner was 'awaiting'execution, no less than eight of the juryman should have signed an address to the Chief Justice iu which they thanked
*  This fact is, pointed out by Mr. Hurgraves,